or to military and administrative centres. The courts of Indian rulers
had always attracted to themselves the surplus grain of the country-
side to feed the armies, officers, and dependents of the Chief. These
and the traders and artificers who supplied their needs, made up the-
population of an old Indian capital. From an industrial point of
view, the most interesting section of this population was the class of
artisans who were engaged in producing not only arms and leather
accoutrements, but rich textile fabrics, carved stone, wood and ivory,
wrought metal, jewellery, and other articles of luxury, often of exqui-
site workmanship and high artistic value. Even to-day, the famous
centres for the production of Indian artwares are the old capital towns..
The earnings and social position of such craftsmen were, in times gone
by, out of all proportion to those of the less skilled workers in the-
villages or small towns.
4.  The ports were hardly less numerous, though far smaller than to-
day ; it will be clear from the aacount already given, that their trade
was only in the rarer and more valuable articles and in commodities
such as spices, of which India possessed a complete or partial monopoly.
It was further restricted in the case of the western ports by the formi-
dable barrier of the Ghats, with the result that all but the most portable
and valuable exports were drawn from the comparatively small area
between them and the &ea.    The foreign traders who were settled at these
ports, with a few agencies located along the various trade routes which
supplied them, not only collected these articles, but took an increasing
share in the finance and organisation of their production.
We have now to see in what ways this state of affairs has been modi-
fied by outside influences.
Effect of Exports.
5.  Turning in the first place to the rural areas, we find an increasing
degree of local specialisation in particular crops,
Economic changes in rural   especially in t]lose grown for export.    Cotton
is now  no   longer   planted   in  small patches
in almost every village where conditions are not absolutely prohibitive,
but is concentrated in areas which are specially adapted to its various
types. The dry plains of central and western India are admirably
suited to a short-stapled but prolific kind; while the canal fed zones-
of the Punjab, the United Provinces, and Sind are producing an in-
creasing quantity of longer-stapled types, which are also grown in the
retentive soil and moister climate of Gujerat and in the well-irrigated
areas in Madras. The peculiarly favourable climate of Bengal has
tempted the ryots to extend their jute cultivation, often at the expense
of their foodstuffs, while sugarcane is disappearing from tracts not
specially suited for it. A visible sign of this movement may be seen
in the abandoned stone cane mills lying near villages in the arid plains
of Central India, which now prefer to keep their scanty stores of water
for other crops and pay for their sugar by the sale of their cotton. The